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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


MONDAY, 28TH NOVEMBER, at 6 p.m. The second of three CANTOR LECTURES 
on ‘The Science of Brewing’, by A. H. Cook, D.Sc., F.R.I.C., F.R.S., Assistant 
Director, the Brewing Industry Research Foundation. The lecture will be 
illustrated with lantern slides. 


WEDNESDAY, 30TH NOVEMBER, at 2.30.p.m. ‘Scientific Aspects of the Detection 
of Crime’, by L. C. Nickolls, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.I.C., F.R.L-C., Director, 
Metropolitan Police Laboratory. Sir William Charles Crocker, M.C., Past- 
President of the Law Society, in the Chair. The paper will be illustrated with 
lantern slides. 


THURSDAY, IST DECEMBER, at 7.30 p-m. FILM EVENING, The Rival World, 
Man With a Thousand Hands, Panta Rhei. 


MONDAY, 5TH DECEMBER, at 6 p.m. The last of three CANTOR LECTURES on 
‘The Science of Brewing’, by A. H. Cook, D.Sc., F.R.I.C., F.R.S., Assistant 
Director, the Brewing Industry Research Foundation. The lecture will be 
illustrated with lantern slides. 


WEDNESDAY, 7TH DECEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. ALFRED BOSSOM LECTURE. ‘Planning 
Against Noise’, by H. Bagenal, F.R.I.B.A. J. L. Martin, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.1.B.A., Architect to the London County Council, in the Chair. 


THURSDAY, 8TH DECEMBER, at 5.15 p.m. ‘Some Social Effects of Tropical 
Medicine within the Commonwealth’, by R. S. F. Hennessey, C.M.G., M.D., 
F.R.C.P.I., late Director of Medical Services, Uganda. Sir Selwyn Selwyn- 
Clarke, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C., M.D., F.R.C.P., Chairman, Commonwealth 
Section Committee, in the Chair. (Tea will be served from 4.30 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY, I4TH DECEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Latin-American Architecture’, 
by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Professor of Art, Smith College, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. Sir Alfred Bossom, Bt., F.R.I.B.A. M.P., a Treasurer of the Society, 
will preside. The paper will be illustrated with lantern slides. 


Fellows are entitled to attend any of the above meetings without tickets and may 
also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany their guests, Fellows may give 
them special passes, books of which can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


PRESENTATION OF THE ALBERT MEDAL 
FOR 1956 


His Royal Highness The Duke of Edinburgh, President of the Society, 
presented the Albert Medal for 1955 to Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, at Buckingham 
Palace, on Wednesday, gth November. The medal, as already announced in the 
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Journal, was awarded to Dr. R. Vaughan Williams ‘for his eminent services to 
music’. 

The presentation was attended by the following Members of Council: 
Dr. R. W. Holland (Chairman); Dr. W. Greenhouse Allt; Mr. F. H. Andrews; 
Sir Alfred Bossom; Sir Frank Brown; Sir Edward Crowe; Mr. Robin Darwin; 
Professor Sir Charles Dodds; Mr. P. A. Le Neve Foster; Mr. John Gloag; 
Mr. William Johnstone; Lord Latham; Sir Francis Meynell; Mr. Oswald P. 
Milne; Sir William Ogg; The Earl of Radnor; Mr. E. M. Rich; Mr, A. R. N. 
Roberts; Sir Gordon Russell; Sir Harold Saunders; Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke ; 
Sir John Simonsen; Professor Dudley Stamp; Sir Stephen Tallents; Sir Griffith 
Williams; Miss Anna Zinkeisen; with Mr. K. W. Luckhurst (Secretary) and 
Mr. R. V. C. Cleveland-Stevens (Deputy Secretary). 

His Royal Highness, in presenting the medal pointed out that this was the first 
occasion on which it had been awarded for music, and Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
in replying, said that he took the award to be not merely a personal gift but 
a symbol of the recognition now given to the art which he served. This was not 
always so, he pointed out. ‘I remember’, he said, ‘the astonishment which I caused 
sixty years ago when I was an undergraduate at Cambridge when I proposed to 
subscribe to a series of concerts on chamber music. And, to go further back 
still, I have it on good authority that at Eton in the 1850s, any boy found practising 
a musical instrument was subjected to the extreme penalty! Now, I am glad 
to say, we have changed all that, St. Cecilia, once the Cinderella of the arts 
in this country, has been transformed by Prince Charming, if I may be allowed 
to say so, by the gift of what corresponds to the glass slipper, into a princess 
in her own right’. 


MARKET RESEARCH CONFERENCE 


As was announced in the Journal for 28th October, the Conference on ‘Market 
Research—Fact-finding as a Practical Aid to Overseas Sales’, was held in the 
Lecture Hall on Tuesday, 15th November, 1955. A full report of the proceedings 
will be published in the Journal for 6th January, 1956. 


FJOURNAL INDEXES 


The index is no longer distributed with the Fournal, but copies of it, and 
a title page, are supplied free to Fellows who ask for them, and are automatically 
supplied with each binding case. The index for Volume 103 is in course of 
preparation, and a further announcement will be made when it is ready. 

Binding cases for the Journal can be obtained direct from the Society’s book- 
binders, Messrs. P. G. Chapman & Co., Ltd., Kent House Lane, Beckenham, 
Kent. The cost is 4s 6d post free, as last year. 
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MEETING OF COUNCIL 


A meeting of Council was held on Monday, 14th November, 1955. Present: 
Dr. R. W. Holland (in the Chair); Mrs. Mary Adams; Dr. W. Greenhouse Allt; 
Sir Alfred Bossom; Sir Edward Crowe; Mr. P. A. Le Neve Foster; Mr. John 
Gloag; Sir Ernest Goodale; Mr. Milner Gray; Mr. A. C. Hartley; Lord Latham; 
Sir Harry Lindsay; Mr. Oswald P. Milne; Sir William Ogg; Mr. A. R. N. 
Roberts; Sir Harold Saunders; Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke; Sir John Simonsen, 
and Sir Griffith Williams; with Mr. K. W. Luckhurst (Secretary), Mr. R. V. C. 
Cleveland-Stevens (Deputy Secretary) and Mr. David Lea (Assistant Secretary). 


ELECTIONS 


The following candidates were duly elected Fellows of the Society: 


Angrave, Bruce, London. 

Archer, George, C.M.G., Purley, Surrey. 

Azhar, Ahmed Din, B.A., London. 

Ball, Raymond George, Port Moresby, Papua. 

Bedford, Oliver Herbert, Crampound Road, Cornwall. 

Bignell, Roy Richard, Hornchurch, Essex. 

Bradshaw, Miss Angela, Mellor, Cheshire. 

Butterworth, Harold, Bristol, Glos. 

Callow, Harry Leonard, Harrow, Middx. 

Catherwood, Henry Frederick Ross, M.A., A.C.A., London. 

Ch’ng, Seng Poh, Klang, Selangor, Malaya. 

Clare, Derek John, G.R.S.M., A.R.C.M., A.R.C.O., Hertford. 

Cook, Frank, Worthing, Sussex. 

Crosdale, Frank, Stockport, Cheshire. 

Dann, Arthur Herbert, Newlands, Cape Province, South Africa. 

Davis, Robert William O’Gorman, M.A., A.M.I.Mech.E., Wormley, Surrey. 

Day, Thomas George Victor, Romford, Essex. 

Dorman, Maurice Henry, C.M.G., M.A., Port of Spain, Trinidad, ;British 
West Indies. 

Dow, George, London. 

Dutta, Arunendra Moni, Kharagpur, India. 

Emery, Edward Charles, B.A., M.S.W., Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Fergusson, Joseph, L.M.S.S.A., Bebington, Cheshire. 

Forrester, Mrs. Cicely Edith, London. 

Gray, Vivian Horace, L.G.S.M., St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 

Hyde, Frank Wilsenham, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 

Iles, Henry Frederick Bird, M.A., J.P., Broadstairs, Kent. 

Jourdan, Charles Henry, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 

Lerrigo, John Michael, M.A., Banbury, Oxon. 

Loudon, Miss Agnes Lang, C.B.E., M.A., Auckland, New Zealand. 

McDonald, George Gordon, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.A.(Scot.), Paisley, Renfrewshire. 

McKay, Angus, Gateshead, Co. Durham. 

Messervy, Paul Charles, A.T.I., Samlesbury, Lancs. 

Parsonage, John Frank, B.Sc., M.I.E.E., Tiverton, Devon. 

—— — Frederick Lewis Maitland, M.A., Ph.D., London, Ontario, 
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Pearson, George Ernest, Chesterfield, Derbys. 

Perera, Cyril Stanley Meegodage, M.B., B.S., Kelaniya, Ceylon. 

Perera, Kanahala Bandaralage Antony Tiburtius, Wattala, Ceylon. 

Powell, Percival Herbert, M.Sc., M.Eng., M.I.E.E., Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Radforth, Professor Norman William, M.A., Ph.D., Dundas, Ontario, Canada. 

Randall, Walter John, Birmingham. 

Rolph, Sir Gordon Burns, C.M.G., O.B.E., Launceston, Tasmania, Australia. 

Ryan, Professor Douglas Earl, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Sampson, Aylwin Arthur, A.T.D., Southampton, Hants. 

See, Stephen Jock Tuan, Singapore. 

Stephenson, Sir John Walker, C.B.E., London. 

Taylor-Smith, Archibald, M.B., Ch.B., B.Sc.(Eng.), Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

Upton, James Bryan, M.B.E., T.D., D.L., J.P., Hotham, York. 

Valentine, Ranald Leng Harben, J.P., Liff, Angus. 

Valton, Paul Alexander, B.Sc., F.R.I.C., Babington, Somerset. 

Van den Bergh, James Philip, C.B.E., Lindfield, Sussex. 

Wigfull, Alan David, London. 


The following were elected Associate Members as winners of Silver Medals 
in the Society’s Examinations: 


Friel, Miss Annie, Coleraine, Co. Londonderry, Northern Ireland. 
Gamble, Miss Margaret Jean, Portrush, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


AUTUMN BUDGET 


A statement was made regarding the serious effects for the Society of the 
Autumn Budget increases in purchase tax and postal rates, and particularly 
the heavy increase in the postal charges for the distribution of the Journal. 


EXAMINATIONS 
It was reported that the number of entries received for the Autumn series 


of examinations was 14,494 as against 11,877 in 1954. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


A quantity of financial and other business was transacted. 
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ART IN EDUCATION 


The Inaugural Address of the 202nd Session 


by 
R. W. HOLLAND, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D., 


Chairman of the Council of the Society, 
delivered on Wednesday, 2nd November, 1955 


It is one of the privileges of the Chairman of Council of the Royal Society of 
Arts that he should be allowed to make an opening address. It has one benefit 
so far as he is concerned—there can be no discussion afterwards, and furthermore 
it represents his views and not those of his Council or of the Society, unless, of 
course, they wished to adopt them, and as there is no discussion, they cannot 
do that at this meeting. So, taking advantage of the privilege that is accorded 
to me, I would like to say something about a matter which is very close to my 
heart—the question of ‘Art in Education’ generally. 

Some of you may have been present in July at the annual convocation of the 
Royal College of Art when our President was presented as Honorary Fellow of 
the College. His Royal Highness afterwards gave an address and took for his 
theme the need for the artist-engineer in industry. In the course of his talk he 
said, “There is no reason why the machine should not make nice things if given 
half a chance, what we lack are not artist-craftsmen but artist-engineers . . . 
there is no excuse why we should be palmed off with second-rate stuff on the 
excuse it is machine made’. 

The Duke of Edinburgh referred to a new word in our language—Subtopia. 
The best definition of this hateful newcomer is ‘the idealization and universaliza- 
tion of suburbia—a good servant but a bad master’. A special number of the 
Architectural Review in June last, under the title of ‘Outrage in the name of 
public authority’, contains an indictment of the way in which our industrial 
civilization is destroying the countryside with the approval of planning depart- 
ments and often at the instance of public authorities, the stock in trade of whose 
works departments seems to be wire, poles, pylons and concrete, all useful and 
necessary in our age but used, in the words cf The Times, in that ‘esthetic 
myopia which afflicts public bodies quite as frequently as private developers’. 

We do not, however, need to travel the countryside to see what is taking place 
in our midst. Every stadium, every place of entertainment, every means of public 
transport, every beauty spot and many of the beaches round our coast are daily 
littered with ice-cream cartons, sweet wrappings, paper bags and the débris 
of picnic meals, and disclose what is basically the same kind of ‘outrage’. The 
discarded bus ticket has the same psychological origin as the pretentious hoardings 
seen in our countryside. The ‘Keep Britain Tidy’ notice in our public transport 
is in itself a serious indictment of the present habits of many of us. 
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The success of exhibitions of one kind and another in present times indicates 
a hope for the future. The excellent attendance at the opening of the recent 
McKnight Kauffer Memorial Exhibition raises a hope that the search for beauty 
may bear fruit, for not all who came to hear and see were artists or art critics, 
some indeed were ordinary people not even knowledgeable, but prepared to learn. 

I submit that something remains to be done at the lowest level to meet our 
President’s demand and also to convince our public that both town and country- 
side deserve a kindlier treatment than is at present accorded to them. One would 
like to feel that the natural reaction in the great out-doors is the one that possesses 
me, when in a certain south-coast resort I keep even a spent match in my hand 
until I find a litter bin. The environment is clean and tidy and out of my 
appreciation, or is it rather admiration in this case, I intend it to remain so. 

I should like to consider what I am about to say as a sequel to, or at any rate 
Part II of what was said by Sir Francis Meynell in his oration last year, as Master 
of the Faculty, to the Royal Designers for Industry, and to ‘Looking Ahead’, 
Mr. Runtz’s inaugural address as Chairman of Council at the commencement of 
last Session. Those of you who are unfamiliar with the substance of these 
addresses will find them in the issue of the Journal of our Society of the 
26th November, 1954. I realize that a sequel is seldom as satisfying as the original 
work—Rupert of Hentzau does not please the romantics as did The Prisoner of 
Zenda. 

As reference back seems to be the order of the day, I should like to remind 
this audience that, in the spring of 1943, a Report of the Art Education Committee 
was presented to the Council. At the end of the Report there followed the names 
of Members of the Committee, many of whom, each in his own sphere, have 
long been recognized as diligent seekers after beauty. The Committee worked 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Oswald Milne and I had the privilege of sitting 
under him along with Mr. Andrews, Sir Edward Crowe (then President of the 
Society) Sir Thomas Dugdale, Sir Ernest Goodale, and others. It may be that 
some of you may ask yourselves what I was doing in this line of country. My 
reply is that, but for the intervention of practical economic reasons, I should, 
had I followed an early bent, have found myself amongst that body of teachers 
who practice.and teach under the cloak of what is known as ‘art’, in the singular. 
As a pupil-teacher in a provincial Elementary school, I was one of those who 
held the most primitive of Art Teachers’ Certificates issued by the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington, known as the Elementary Drawing 
Certificate or coloquially the ‘D’ Certificate. Later, I almost completed my Art 
Class Teachers’ Certificate. Lack of time and a diversion towards a university 
course in Science changed my direction in Education. I am speaking of some 
sixty years ago, but I still retain in my mind some of the doubts which even then 
assailed me as to the direction of art teaching in our educational system. 

As I have already mentioned, the term ‘appreciation’, and Sir Francis Meynell’s 
happy talk, I would refer you to what he said about appreciation and dis- 
crimination without repeating his words, and further to ‘Looking Ahead’, in 
which Mr. Runtz mentioned Mr. Hubert Phillips’ restrictions on, ‘Our tolerance 
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of unnecessary squalor, unnecessary noise and unnecessary ugliness’. | am firmly 
of the belief that through education, be it a long-term process or not, we can do 
much to remove such tolerance and in removing the tolerance remove also the 
squalor and ugliness. These references appear to me to be pertinent to the Report 
of the Art Education Committee which was produced in the days before the 
views of Parliament on the structure of our post-war educational system had been 
crystallized in the Education Act of 1944. My part in the Report of the Art 
Education Committee was the preparation, under the tutelage of Mr. Milne, 
of the original draft which in its final form was presented to the Society through 
the issue of the Fournal for 28th May, 1943. 

Whilst war was still with us your Society was thinking for the future, and in 
two directions had the matter of education under consideration. In 1943 the 
Council set up the Art Education Committee already referred to, and in 1944 
they arranged a series of 12 lectures, in the last of which I had the privilege of 
summing up under the title of ‘Education To-day and To-morrow’. I shall in 
the course of this, my Inaugural Address, borrow freely from the printed reports, 
the manuscripts for which were ‘mine own’. 

It was, and still is, my conviction that no really fine standard of civilization 
can be obtained unless a lively sense of beauty leavens the whole community. 
If this sense is lacking in the individual he cannot attain a fullness of life, if it 
is lacking in the community it cannot achieve the greatest purpose. It would 
appear that in our educational system at the present time too much stress is laid 
upon the training of intellectual powers, and not enough attention is given to the 
awakening of the senses. It should be the aim of an all-round education through- 
out the whole of school life to develop the powers of observation and the inborn 
love of beauty. This view I hold strongly in spite of the present claims for 
education with a technological basis. It is unfortunate that no part of the 
educational field causes more dissension than the claims of specialist interests 
in the curriculum of our Secondary schools. Recent decisions to limit the 
curriculum of the Imperial College of Science and Technology to scientific 
studies is a plain indication that there is something wrong with what we call 
‘general education’. A recent writer in The Times refers to the ‘disastrous narrow- 
ness in the courses followed by many Grammar-school pupils—mainly the result 
of the requirements of university entrance and professional examinations’. 
He might have added the General Certificate of Education, quite apart from its 
acceptance for university entrance or as an alternative to professional preliminary 
examinations. 

In the hope of achieving a more balanced system of education for all, and also 
fostering powers of creative design in those particularly gifted in this direction, 
the Royal Society of Arts set up its Committee with the following terms of 
reference: 

To ascertain the place and purpose of art and design in the post-war system 

of education, and where possible to make suggestions. 

The post-war system of education was taken by the Committee to mean the 
organization to be set up under the Education Act, 1944, then only in its Bill 
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form. This Act had for its purpose the training and development of the spirit 
and body of every individual from childhood onwards as a member of the 
community. That it can and will achieve that purpose is the hope of everyone. 


The Committee enquired carefully into the position and conditions of art 
education under the then existing system in order to find what changes would be 
required to meet or remove difficulties and shortcomings, and it put on record 
the information acquired and the conclusions reached. It may be remembered 
that the then Prime Minister, in a broadcast on 21st March 1943, announced 
that the intention of the Education Act was to make our system of education 
broader and more liberal, and he urged us that in moving steadily and steadfastly 
towards this end we should not forget the battles we had fought for the rights of 
the individual and for human freedom, which is the life-blood of the people. 


The Committee suggested: 

(a) that the general place and purpose of art and design in such a national 
scheme of education would be to cultivate in the spirit that power of 
personal feeling referred to above as a lively sense of beauty, which is a 
main-spring of human happiness, and for many becomes the chief joy 
of living, and 

(6) that their special place and purpose—that of design in particular—would 
be in the practical application of this feeling of beauty to the facts and 
uses of industry, trade, craft and all forms of creative work. 


As a preliminary to its deliberations the Committee set out four points as being 
implicit in this enquiry: 

(a) An appreciation of beauty is essential to cultured civilization and should 
be fundamental in the educational system. 

(6b) Development of the artistic sense in every individual is particularly 
necessary in an age that leans towards mechanization. 

(c) Throughout school life, (primary and secondary) education in the realiza- 
tion of beauty and beautiful things should be given an important place. 

(d) In schools of art a scheme of training should include art appreciation in 
addition to the practical application of art. 


The enquiry extended in all directions essential to ascertaining to what extent 
these cardinal points applied to education at the time, and to what extent, if any, 
education for the future would require modification in order that they would 
more fully apply. The opinion of businessmen and manufacturers as well as 
educationists was sought, and in particular the Faculty of Royal Designers for 
Industry of the Royal Society of Arts submitted their views. Mr. Hogan, the 
contemporary Master of the Faculty, was a Member of the Committee. Conditions 
of art education in the Elementary school, the Secondary school and the Public 
school were closely studied and the main defect noted was the lack of cohesion 
and continuity, due for the most part to the variety of controlling authorities. 
Art work in the Elementary school was almost entirely ‘hand and eye work’— 
a form of exercise having its attractions and a strong appeal to both pupils and 
parents. I do not feel, however, that even in the earliest stages of the Primary 
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school, technique should be the main object of art training and that cultural 
value should be incidental. In the present day of free expression the desire for 
infant technique has of course mainly disappeared, but I am of the opinion that 
the pendulum has swung too far the other way and one would look for a little 
control and discipline. Your Committee believed, and I still hold the belief, 
that the cultural and educational value of art training should be the main object, 
whilst executive dexterity and technique should be allowed to emerge from this. 
I accept that the time that can be devoted to art work in the Primary school is 
indeed short, but definite art work should be provided. The main difficulty was, 
that the teachers in Elementary schools had not, on the whole, the training and 
experience to meet such demands. This is in no way a criticism of the devoted 
teachers in Primary schools—it merely means that when it comes to art they are 
generally not specialists. In our Secondary schools, art seems to follow the usual 
order—drawing, painting, architecture, ornament, history of art, but it is chiefly 
art training through art ‘subjects’ as laid down for the General Certificate of 
Education. Art of the kind in my mind is only partly examinable, and the fact 
that so_much of it cannot be the subject of an examination paper causes it to be 
lost sight of, particularly in the upper forms of our Secondary schools. Some of 
our Public schools would agree that art can be the source of cultural improvement. 
In many junior and middle schools one to one-and-a-half hours a week may 
be devoted to executive dexterity. Senior schools have a little time devoted to 
art, except perhaps in the upper forms preparing for the General Certificate 
of Education and among science specialists, who have none, and as in the ordinary 
Secondary schools art must give way for examination subjects. In some boarding 
schools, art may be an out-of-school activity. In the girls’ schools there was, 
in 1943, something more promising, and this does not appear to have deteriorated. 
Indeed, where there is an art specialist the development of appreciation of beauty, 
of sound craftsmanship, of form, proportion and colour is part of the system of 
art education. ‘That the passing of the Education Act, now 11 years old, with its 
one authority controlling all types of schools, has not yet produced the unity of 
purpose that seems to be desirable, that the Nursery schools should be a pre- 
paration for the Primary, and the Primary for the Secondary, would appear to 
be possible if, within the authority, appropriate machinery for co-ordination be 
brought into play. It is acknowledged that the curriculum is already overcrowded, 
but room should be found for art work on a strong basis as part of general 
education and some subjects of study hitherto deemed to be essential should be 
jettisoned or rigidly rationed. At the time the Committee reported, the lack of 
suitably qualified teachers was one of the three stumbling blocks which prevented 
a comprehensive curriculum in art being possible. There is to-day no lack of 
qualified teachers. It has been suggested that the training of teachers has been 
somewhat overdone, but this matter has now been stabilized. Given an appropriate 
allocation in the time-table, and a clear conception of purpose, then the content 
of the syllabus may be left in its proper place—namely, in the hands of the staff 
of the Schools of Art and the teachers in the schools. Where art appreciation and 
all that it means is accepted as part of general education, at two points during 
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school life those who are especially gifted should have the opportunity to have 
their gifts enhanced. The first should be at the age when primary education ends 
and secondary education begins, and the second is at the close of Secondary 
school life and the commencement of further education. 

Amongst the suggestions made by your Committee was that Secondary 
schools having equal status with the Grammar schools might be developed out 
of the then existing Junior Art Departments. This has actually happened. In the 
opinion of some the creation of an Art Secondary school for pupils at the age of 
II years is a somewhat doubtful proposition, but there can be no doubt that there 
is a sufficient body of material in an art course to form a group of subjects giving 
a range of ‘systematized knowledge and theory which is within the grasp of the 
pupils of the relevant ages and will afford an intellectual discipline comparable 
to that of a Grammar school education’, In its Report the Committee indicated 
the type of school that it had in mind. The success of this new type of Secondary 
school will depend upon its situation and the attractiveness of the buildings, 
which should be built for the purpose on sites capable of being developed 
zsthetically and attractively, even though placed conveniently in relation to 
centres of population. Art schools, whether Art Secondary schools or Schools 
of Art in the fullest sense of the word, should be fully equipped for the purpose 
for which they are founded. They should be provided with suitable libraries, 
reading rooms and studio accommodation and the pupils should have the 
opportunity to enjoy all the amenities that will be enjoyed in academic Secondary 
schools. It is regrettable that many art institutions staffed by a devoted band of 
teachers should be severely handicapped in the matter of environment, premises 
and appropriate workshops. At the present time, 16 of our Schools of Art have 
attached to them teacher-training centres capable of supplying 400 to 500 
teachers per year. The number of teachers in training in 1954 was 458. Our 
Schools of Art should receive careful attention. Wherever a school is the hand- 
maiden of industry the widest facilities for co-operation with industry should be 
provided, and the school should be as well equipped as our best technical 
institutions. Art in relation to design must be allowed equal place with other 
technical courses. 

It is, I think, unnecessary for me to refer to the Royal College of Art. It has 
become more and more the apex of a system of education for art and design. 
Never since the days when the Board of Trade established a Normal School of 
Design which evolved into the National Art Training School of the Science and 
Art Department, and finally in 1896 into the Royal College of Art, has the standing 
of the College been higher than it is to-day. It is more fully carrying out its 
purpose than ever in its history, and even though it should set its face entirely 
against a special training course for teachers it will always produce teachers, 
even if, as suggested by the Hambleden Committee, it ceases to train. 

Believe me, the suggestions that I have thrown out are by no means the 
‘idle thoughts of an idle fellow’. I am not paying lip service to a theory, since 
I have recently seen something of what I have in mind in a Preparatory school 
of which I have the honour to be Chairman of the Board of Governors. They 
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have just built a very fine art and craft department second ‘o none in the country. 
Of course, buildings are second to effective teaching which is also found there. 


At the conclusion of his Address, THE CHAIRMAN proceeded to the customary 
presentation of the Society’s awards. He first presented Silver Medals, for out- 
standing papers read during the past Session, to the following : 


For Papers read at Ordinary Meetings 
Sir Robert Davis, D.Sc. ‘Recent Developments in Deep Sea Diving’ 
(Sir Robert Davis was represented by Colonel D. G. C. Cameron) 


The Chairman presenting the Society’s Silver Medal to Mr. F. H. Witty 
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Ir. F. Q. den Hollander. ‘The Reconstruction of the Dutch Railways’ 
F. C. Hooper, B.Sc. ‘Business as Patron of the Arts in the Industrial Age’ 


Professor A. C. B. Lovell, O.B.E., Ph.D., F.Inst.P., F.R.A.S., F.R.S. ‘Radio 
Astronomy’ 


C. H. V. Sutherland, M.A., D.Litt. ‘The Art of the Modern Medal’ 


For Papers read at Meetings of the Commonwealth Section 


Mrs. J. Grenfell Williams, who accepted the Medal awarded to the late J. 
Grenfell Williams, ‘The Development of Broadcasting in British Africa’ 

Sir Hilton Poynton, K.C.M.G. ‘Recent Trends in Colonial Economic 
Development’ 


The following lecturers who had also been awarded Silver Medals for papers 
read at Meetings of the Society last Session were unable to be present to receive them: 


Ordinary Meetings 
Jean Babelon. ‘The Medal in Art and Society’ 


Commonwealth Section 
Professor Max Gluckman, M.A., D.Phil. ‘Anthropology in Central Africa’ 


THE CHAIRMAN then made presentations to the following winners in the Society’s 
_Endowed Prizes Competitions : 


The BENJAMIN SHAW PRIZE of £20 for Industrial Safety to: 
A. E. Griffiths for his dust and swarf extractor. 


The FOTHERGILL PRIZE of £20 for Fire Prevention or Fire Fighting to: 
A. R. Broomfield for his essay on a cheap fire alarm system. 


The following prize winner was unable to be present to receive his award: 


W. C. Ikeson, M.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., M.I.Loco.E., M.Inst.Pet., for his 
essay on a new conception of the oil-fired steam locomotive. 


Finally, THE CHAIRMAN presented a Thomas Gray Memorial Trust Silver Medal 
to: 
J. H. Witty, for obtaining the highest marks in the Ministry of Transport 
Examinations for the Extra-Master’s Certificate in 1954. 


THE RIGHT HONBLE, THE EARL OF RADNOR, K.C.V.O., then said: 
May I express on your behalf our pleasure at seeing Dr. Holland where he is, 
and wearing that lovely jewel which was first placed on me in the Bicentenary 
Year, and also thank him for a most interesting address. 
I do not think I need say a gzvat deal about our Chairman. He has given 
E a great deal of extremely valuable service to our Society, and all of us who know 
: him well are delighted to see him where he is. We are sure that he will fill his 
office very worthily indeed, and also feel sure that under his guidance this 
Society will go on from strength to strength. 
I may say that he has already realized what I realized when I became Chairman, 
and that is that the office of Chairman of this Society is no sinecure; but Dr. 
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Holland is perfectly capable of taking it, and I feel sure that you would all like 
to congratulate him on his Inaugural Address and his occupancy of that chair, 
and to express our pleasure at seeing him there. 


A vote of thanks was carried with acclamation, and the CHAIRMAN then said : 


It is very kind of Lord Radnor to say the nice things he has said. I was afraid 
he was going to say that he hoped I should fill the chair ! I hope I shall adequately 
fill the office of Chairman, but never be able to fill the chair! 

I am grateful to Lord Radnor for what he has said. I can only tell him one 
additional thing, and that is that although the job of Chairman of the Royal 
Society of Arts may be an onerous one, I am learning something that has taken 
me over seventy years to learn, and that is ‘the passing of the buck’. 


The formal proceedings then ended, and the company adjourned to the Library, 
where tea was served. 


PRESENTATION OF THE BICENTENARY MEDAL 
AND RDI. DIPLOMA 


at a Special Meeting of the Society held on Wednesday, 
26th October, 1955, with 
His Royal Highness The Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 
President of the Society, in the Chair 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRESIDENT, attended by Wing-Commander Horsley, 
arrived at the Society’s House at 11 a.m., where he was received by Dr. R. W. 
Holland, the Chairman of Council ; and the following Past-Chairmen: Sir Edward 
Crowe; Sir Harry Lindsay, Mr. Munro Runtz, and Mr. Milner Gray, Master 
of the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry, with Mr. K. W. Luckhurst, the 
Secretary. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS opened the meeting with the following words: 


The bare business of to-day’s meeting is to present the Society’s Bicentenary 
Medal to Sir Charles Tennyson and to make Uffa Fox a Royal Designer for 
Industry. Put like that it sounds rather uninteresting, but oddly enough I think 
there is a great deal of interest both in the men concerned and the reasons for 
their being here. 

I do not think you could find any two men with apparently less in common. 
The one went to Eton and to Cambridge, was in the law, was an industrialist, 
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His Royal Highness the President being welcomed 
by the Chairman on arrival at the Society’s House 


Company and eventually Government servant. The other was apprenticed 
in a shipyard in Cowes, was then in the Royal Naval Air Service, was a designer 
and sailor of small boats, and apart from that quite good at enjoying himself, 
and in my own experience a passable performer of the more obscure folk song. 
However, they do have at least this in common, they are both authors. 

We honour Sir Charles to-day because in our opinion he has encouraged good 
design, and that means rather more than one might think. Anybody can display 
a passing interest by adverse criticism. It is only too easy to demonstrate your 
supposed independence of mind or disregard for convention by destructive 
comment. What is much more difficult is by the use of your own judgment to 
decide what is good design, and to be right, if possible, more often than not. 

In any age, or in any fashion in any age, only about ten per cent appears to 
be original conscious good design, the rest is probably copied either consciously 
or unconsciously, and there are some who, failing to see the point, describe their 
efforts as styling. Now the particular genius of what used to be called the ‘Patrons’, 
and I think that Sir Charles might be so described, is that they can recognize 
the ten per cent when they see it, and encourage it for the benefit of the rest of 
us. I also understand quite incidentally that Sir Charles has a reputation for 
being an ideal chairman of committees, but I think what we find more important 
is that he is interested in the chairs in which he sits! 
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The encouragement of good design and good taste is a special interest of 
this Society. To that end we already give rewards for good design and now 
this Bicentenary Medal is given for the encouragement of good design. | 
suppose the next logical step is to institute some prize for the year’s most 
discriminating consumer! 

I suppose I ought to say something about Uffa here. All I can think is that 
he must find it just as difficult to see me as President of the Royal Society of 
Arts as I do to see him as an R.D.I. That is not meant as any reflection on his 
work, it is just that when one is sailing in small boats together the personality 
tends to count rather more than the trappings. 

There is a tendency, I think, nowadays to imagine that everything riew must 
be scientific, rational, streamlined or hygienic. Now Uffa Fox in his day was 
a world beater as a small boat sailor and also in the design of small boats, and 
I can state quite categorically that there is nothing scientific or rational about 
Mr. Fox. Like all the great designers, his genius is entirely human. 

I would like now to call on the Chairman of Council to introduce Sir Charles 
Tennyson. 


THE CHAIRMAN then said: 


Your Royal Highness, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


This is somewhat of an anticlimax because His Royal Highness has already 
said all that I had hoped to say with regard to Sir Charles Tennyson! May I try 
to pick out something that was not said. Sir Charles had a successful educational 
career—you have already heard that—but His Royal Highness forgot to say, I 
think, that Sir Charles was called to the Bar fifty years ago this year. In that 
respect I am three years his junior. 

Sir Charles is an author and, as becomes one who bears the name he does, 
by no means an inferior one, by no means in literature does he fall short. He has 
for many years been associated with business and the particular business with 
which he has associated himself has a product, the qualities of which I think 
are reflected in the resilience of his own mind! But it is not for these things, which 
are the background against which Sir Charles operated, that we ask His Royal 
Highness to present the Bicentenary Medal. You have already been told that he 
is famous as a committee chairman. He was Chairman of the Board of Trade 
Utility Furniture Committee; in 1944 he was Chairman of the Furniture 
Production Committee; he has been a Member of the Industrial Art Committee 
and Vice-President of the Federation of British Industries ; he has been Chairman 
of the Design and Industries Association and, I may say Sir, he has the dis- 
tinction of joining with you as an Honorary Fellow of the Royal College of Art. 
For these few things out of many I ask you to be kind enough to present the 


Bicentenary Medal of the Royal Society of Arts to a very worthy recipient, Sir 
Charles Tennyson. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRESIDENT then presented the Bicentenary Medal to 
SIR CHARLES TENNYSON. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS next called upon Mr. Milner Gray, MASTER OF THE 
FACULTY OF ROYAL DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, to introduce MR. UFFA FOX, and 
THE MASTER then said: 


Your Royal Highness, Dr. Holland, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I have the honour to present to you to-day a single designer for the award of 
the Distinction of Royal Designer for Industry. Mr. Uffa Fox, the member 
elect of this select Faculty of designers, is distinguished on this occasion for his 
contribution to the design of small boats. 

His initial success was with his 14-foot International dinghies, in which he 
broke completely with tradition to produce outstanding boats in this class; 
in 1928 his Avenger achieved 52 firsts, two seconds, and three thirds, in 57 starts. 
His next achievement, in a not dissimilar way, was in the design of racing canoes, 
with which he was equally successful; although the more stringent rules of the 
class precluded quite so marked departure from the conventional. With these 
sliding-seat canoes, Mr. Fox won the Championship of America for paddling 
and sailing, and the International Canoe Trophy in 1933. 

During the war of 1939 to 1945 he designed and built craft for the Admiralty, 
the War Office and the Air Ministry, one of the most valuable of which was 
a parachuted self-bailing and self-righting airborne lifeboat, with engine and 
fuel for 1,000 miles, with food and clothing on board for a month, and capable 
of carrying 25 men over thousands of miles of stormy ocean. 


Sir Charles Tennyson and Mr. Uffa Fox 
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He is perhaps best known to us as the designer of the first keel boat to plane 
over the water, thus doubling its potential speed—the ‘Flying Fifteen,’ one of 
which craft, the Coweslip, is owned and raced by His Royal Highness our 
President. 

In this highly specialized field of manufacture, Mr. Fox has made a notable 
design contribution. His compeers in the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry 
have judged the beauty of these craft to be in every way commensurate with 
the standard of their performance. Mr. Uffa Fox. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRESIDENT then presented to MR. UFFA FOX the 
Diploma of Royal Designer for Industry. 


The following oration was then delivered : 


THE CREATIVE URGE 
by 
MILNER GRAY 
Master of the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry 


I am told that the B.B.C. used to advise intending speakers to ask themselves 
four questions: ‘lo whom am I talking? What am I saying? Is it worth saying? 
Why am I saying it? Much has been said about design and designers. Much 
remains to be said. Provided it reaches the right audience at the right time, it 
will be worth the saying—and I am certain that this platform on this day cannot 
be bettered for some of the things that should be said. For me on this occasion 
the fourth question is a purely rhetorical one. Why on earth am I saying it? 

Let me first state my own position. I am no theoretician, but a practising 
designer—by nature simple, mostly sober, and perforce industrious. As such, 
it seems to me that, in the intensely design conscious period of the last 25 years, 
all but a small fraction of what has been said and written on this whole subject 
has really been about abstractions; such concepts as ‘good design’, ‘fitness for 
purpose’, ‘the esthetics of expendability’, ‘the American idiom’, ‘the contemporary 
style’. These phrases are traps. They tempt us to confuse words with the things 
they refer to, and from there to argue merely about words—words which, 
moreover, do not necessarily mean the same thing to everyone. 

On the other hand, sitting round a table to consider the design of this actual 
bottle or that particular label, we understand each other because we are all 
concentrating on the same thing. Whisk the bottle away, and back comes that 
word ‘design’, what the semanticists call a ‘high-order abstraction’. And the 
term ‘good design’—while it is unattached to definite examples—is simply 
a high-order abstraction qualified by a value-judgment. ‘Good design’, absolute 
and universal, does not exist. There cannot be absolute canons of taste: there 
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can be standards, which should always be high, but should never become rigid. 
It follows that there is most certainly no universal formula by which good design 
can be either produced or assessed. It can be recognized—but we recognize it 
subjectively. We can pronounce our judgments; we cannot predict the future’s. 
The question, ‘What is good design?’ is a purely verbal dilemma. 

Similarly there is no such thing, in any absolute and unqualified sense, as 
‘fitness for purpose’. Until purpose is defined the expression is meaningless. 
It has been argued that a functionally efficient machine is ipso facto zsthetically 
satisfying, and that herein lies the rational foundation of a machine zsthetic. 
Beware, oh beware these rational foundations! They are the snares of a tidy- 
minded Satan. For it is part of the purpose of a machine to be operated; and 
any definition which ignores the subjective reaction of the operator, who is not 
himself a machine, is clearly incomplete. It has been said that the perfectly 
functioning tea-pot—convenient to hold, pouring without spilling, and above 
all easy to clean—will inevitably be esthetically satisfying. But someihing has 
been left out: the idea of visual enjoyment, of zsthetic pleasure. And if these 
are banished from the process of eating and drinking, ncthing is left but the 
intake of carbohydrates and proteins; and for me at least it will be little 
consolation to find, at the end of our meal, that the utensils are conveniently 
designed for washing up. 

As a designer, I assure you that there is no such being as the Designer. The 
Designer is just another high-order abstraction. There are individual designers— 
men and women of many types, working under varying conditions in many 
media. 

In affirming that good design does not exist, of course I am not saying that 
good design cannot in practice be achieved, or that it should not always be 
attempted. I mean simply that as an absolute value it cannot be defined. We can 
recognize it in concrete examples. We can analyse the discipline, the technique 
from which it emerges. Indeed, it is the function of design criticism to do so. 
And we need critical standards for industrial design; but no standard for the 
evaluation of design can become a formula for its production. ‘Fitness for purpose’ 
is no criterion, for example. But it has proved a useful corrective slogan, especially 
at a time when unfitness for purpose was delibeiately acclaimed as the con- 
tribution of art to manufacture and commerce; when useful things were spoilt 
by useless ornament, providing for our forebears a parade of wealth—and for us 
a Betjeman’s holiday. Fitness for purpose is a valuable concept—so long as we 
remember that purpose must be continually redefined. 

In saying that the Designer is a figment of the imagination, I am not denying 
the existence of a design profession. The Designer is a convenient—albeit 
deceptive—verbal simplification. Having postulated this mythical individual, 
we are easily led on to assert that he must be a salesman, a psychologist, an 
engineer, a business man, and so on. We describe him in such detail that it 
becomes almost impossible for us to remember that he does not exist. What does 
exist is a design profession, made up of individuals who differ widely in outlook, 
experience, and ability, but who have one vital thing in common: the need to 
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satisfy a creative urge. It is to this urge and the framework within which it can 
best express itself at this time and in this country that I now want to come. 
If in doing so I sometimes refer to ‘the Designer’ you will understand just how 
much and how little I mean by it. 

The preliminary factor in this analysis is the basis on which each designer 
is engaged: whether as a full-time member of staff, or as a free-lance serving 
a particular industry, or as a general consultant working in several fields. In 
general, industry depends for the greater part of its design routine on the staff 
designer, and to a lesser degree on the outside specialist designers who are 
familiar with single industrial processes. “The Staff Designer’ is of course an ideal 
fiction like ‘the Designer’. But if I were a manufacturer with the responsibility 
for engaging a senior designer, I should expect him to fulfil certain requirements. 
He should be a creative artist, an experienced technician, and a good organizer. 
He should be sensitive to the trends of world fashion. He should have the per- 
sonality to get his opinions a hearing at managerial level, and the courage to fight 
for his convictions. 

Let us examine more closely these desirable virtues of the ideal designer. 
First, he should be a creative artist—words which automatically arouse suspicion 
in some quarters. Many still cling to the romantic notion of the artist as a long- 
haired frustrated bohemian with questionable morals: another reach-me-down 
parody of reality with as much validity as the music hall mother-in-law. We 
krow perfectly well that in real life artists show as many examples of success, 
responsibility and business acumen as the members of any other profession. 
Just what constitutes an artist? I would say the inward urge which brings new 
forms into being. Every design is in a sense an act of communication—a state- 
ment of a conviction about the nature and function of an article, for which the 
artist-designer assumes responsibility. The greater the intensity with which he 
appreciates and the integrity with which he expresses the truth as he perceives 
it, the better his design. And people tend to recognize the truth when they see it. 

The creative capacity may be described as the ability to produce something 
previously non-existent in the precise details of its new form. It is shared by the 
factory manager who evolves a new production-line technique, or the business 
executive who conceives a new sales system. The designer’s originative capacity 
is not necessarily superior nor fundamentally different: the difference lies in his 
application of it. This, which turns the tolerable into the beautiful, the merely 
functional into the highly desirable, makes him as valuable to industry as his 
colleagues the business executive and the factory manager. 

The second virtue of the designer is his ability to assess what will sell, for the 
consumer, though he may be influenced, cannot be coerced. He must be able to 
forecast the trends of public taste; and if, lacking a sense of timing, he works 
too far ahead of public acceptance, he must accept the curb that management 


provides. He must have of course the ability to translate his assessments into - 


three-dimensional articles which can be produced economically. And so his 
third essential virtue is technical proficiency in the particular field in which he 
works. ‘The remaining qualities of personality and perseverance are human 
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attributes which all men may possess and can develop in different degrees; 
their value depends on the extent to which they are fostered and encouraged. 
It is still unusual to consider designers as candidates suitable for grooming for 
high-level appointments. Yet it is precisely at this level that they can best serve 
industry. 

The Staff Designer is, or should be, a key man in every industrial organization, 
permitted free statement of his views and not confined to the taking of instructions. 
He needs the chance to keep in touch with the best work in his field throughout 
the world. He needs good working conditions. Above all, he needs an ungrudged 
allowance of time to think and experiment outside his day-to-day problems. 
Granted these conditions, management wili reap from them a rich reward. 

Fifty years ago, the average manufacturer would have repudiated in no 
uncertain terms the suggestion that he should seek outside advice on the running 
of his factory. To-day, manufacturers call in accountancy and management 
experts, time-and-motion study engineers and production consultants as a matter 
of course. In Great Britain the design consultant is still something of a novelty. 
However smaller firms, whose requirements or resources are too limited to 
justify the employment of a staff designer of bigh calibre, have on an increasing 
scale since the war engaged independant consultant designers in an advisory 
capacity, just as they would engage other such specialists as doctors or lawyers. 
But the engagement of a consultant is not restricted to small companies; within 
the last few years an appreciable number of large-scale industrial undertakings 
have realized the value of employing a consultant side by side with their staff 
designer. 

In my view, a design consultant’s services can best be employed through 
a Design Committee—perhaps you do not feel very friendly towards committees ? 
But where diverse interests must be represented, how can they be avoided? 
And is it not part of the industrial designer’s responsibility to accustom himself 
to the techniques of inter-department administration? I believe it is. 

The composition of such a committee must vary according to circumstances, 
but typically will consist of the Managing Director, or the Director particularly 
concerned, the Chief Staff Designer, the Production and Sales Managers, the 
Advertising Manager, and the Consultant Designer. Its scope may vary from the 
development of a single product to the control of long-term design policy. Most 
usefully it will review all relevant aspects from the products manufactured to the 
layout and furnishings of factory, offices and showrooms; from the trade mark, 
stationery and packaging to delivery vans and point-of-sale displays. Each of these 
problems should come before the committee at all their stages, from agreement 
of an adequate brief to the production of final samples. It is important to 
remember that it can never be the function of a committee to design. 

Perhaps you will say that the design consultant’s réle is not immediately 
apparent. His principal value lies precisely in the fact that he is called in from 
outside. He provides support for progressive thought, and brings the experience 
gleaned in wider fields of practice. Looking at each problem objectively, he has 
a better chance of separating pure habit from essential requirement. He needs 
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tact—tenacity—and modesty. But on developing the ideas the committee throws 
up, a close and stimulating relationship should arise between staff designer and 
consultant. 

The designer in industry can be viewed in a variety of ways, work in a variety 
of capacities, perform a variety of tasks. What unifying character informs his 
day-to-day activities? In the long run, it is the quality of his contribution which 
will count—the level of his service. The status of any man or any profession 
depends on that. The designer must be an artist, and that word, employed before 
such a gathering as this, is not an abstraction of any order, but something which 
we can understand without benefit of definition or formula. 

We designers cannot hide behind the problems created by the conditions of 
our time. The patrons of our living, and the tools and economics of our trade, 
may seem to us so different, and more difficult to work with than those of 
our predecessors. Leonardo had problems with clients—and with costs too. 
It does no good to complain that designing a space heater is very different from 
painting The Last Supper. What matters is not the importance of the object or the 
complexity of the conditions which influence its execution; these are beyond 
the designer’s control. What matters is not the size of the reward or the 
significance of the individual. What matters is the intensity and integrity with 
which the essentials have been explored, and expressed. What drives is the 
creative urge. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRESIDENT then called on SiR GORDON RUSSELL (to 
propose a vote of thanks to THE MASTER. 


SIR GORDON RUSSELL satd : 


Your Royal Highness, Dr. Holland, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

This is a very pleasant task, for Mr. Milner Gray is an old friend of mine. 
He is a sincere and sensitive artist, a competent designer and, as you will have 
gathered from the paper he has given, he has an unrivalled knowledge of the 
know-how of industrial designing. I am always finding new sides to his character. 
In London he lives in a kind of lighthouse, in the country he lives in a ruin! 
He is also one of the best heralds in England and I was delighted this morning 
at Belfast Airport to see a splendid example of the coat of arms of Her Majesty 
The Queen, which he did in Coronation year. 

To me it is a particular pleasure that he has taken over the Mastership of the 
Faculty in the year in which the Society of Industrial Artists is celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The Society owes an immense amount to Milner 
Gray. In the early days he nursed the Faculty through a very difficult teething 
period and has seen it grow into something which is really important. In fact, 
one of the things that I think he will be most interested in doing during his 
Mastership will be to encourage the young designer. A body such as the 
Faculty necessarily has a lot of scheduled ancient monuments like me who no 
longer practise design, and therefore I think one of the greatest things that it 
can do is to encourage the younger man. I know Milner’s heart will be very 
much in that. I have very great pleasure in proposing this vote of thanks. 
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The vote of thanks to THE MASTER was carried with acclamation. 


THE CHAIRMAN then said: 
With your permission, Your Royal Highness, 


My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is a very pleasing privilege that I have 
this morning. A privilege of which I am very glad to take advantage—that is, to 
submit to you a vote of thanks to His Royal Highness for the most charming 
way in which he has come to his own house to be amongst us and to conduct 
the very pleasing ceremony that has been performed this morning. I am not going 
to take up your time and I know he will not thank me for taking up his. I just 
put it to you that the best thanks of this meeting should be accorded to His 
Royal Highness for his kindness and charm in officiating this morning. 


The vote of thanks to His ROYAL HIGHNESS was carried with acclamation, and 
the meeting then ended. 


After the ceremony at the Society’s House His Royal Highness The President 
was entertained to luncheon by the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry 
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HOW CAN MARKET RESEARCH 
HELP TOWARDS PROFITABLE 
EXPORT MARKETING? 


The winning essay* in the Market Research Essay Competition 
organized by the British Export Trade Research Organization 
(1952) Ltd., jointly with the Royal Society of Arts, 
by 
PETER CLARE BEAUCHAMP, 
Assistant Market Information Officer of Menley & James, Ltd. 


This essay is written from the viewpoint of the pharmaceutical exporter, 
though much of it will be applicable to all industries. Some idea of the place 
of the British Pharmaceutical Industry’s contribution to the total of British 
exports over the last few years may be obtained from Appendix A. 

Our first task will be to establish our definition of ‘market research’ and the 
extent of its scope. So considerable is this scope that it is important in fairness 
to the subject to state its limitations. Subsequently we will define the terms 
‘profitable’ and ‘export marketing’ for the purposes of this essay. 

Export market research may be called the younger twin of domestic market 
research. It may be said to be the offspring of a marriage of convenience between 
mass production and international distribution. Market research functions 
under an assortment of names in every intelligently run business where a serious 
effort is made to equate supply with demand. Few people can have improved 
upon the definition’ of the American Marketing Association in 1948. This 
definition stated that Market Research was ‘the gathering, recording and analysis 
of all facts about problems relating to the transfer and sale of goods and services 
from producer to consumer’. 

A market researcher’s terms of reference should never extend to the mechanics 
of creation or production. Research should simply be the tool of the inventor and 
the manufacturer. It is also important to state the function of market research 
in connection with the operations of advertising and selling. Market research 
supplies the intelligence report to the advertising or sales manager to help them 
both to come to their marketing decisions. 

Market research’s main réle is to discourage the unprofitable venture. No one 
would deny that it is far easier to spend money unprofitably in overseas markets 
than in home markets. One reason is that the exporter is usually committed to 
longer-term risks. The proper use of market research should provide the insurance 
against these risks. Most of this essay will be devoted to a demonstration of how 


* A prize of {500 was awarded for the essay by B.E.T.R.O. 
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the negative application of market research is profitable to the extent that it 
eliminates wasteful expenditure overseas. Appendix B gives a summary of the 
tasks market research can perform for the pharmaceutical exporter. 

The technique of modern market research can be used in every market of 
the world.? It can also be used for every type of product. The word ‘market’ 
does not necessarily mean a whole country, because in huge areas like the United 
States, where the consumers and standards of living are so varied, the exporter 
will need to divide the country into a number of different markets. 

The term ‘export marketing’ is used in its widest sense to include advertising, 
which very few export operations nowadays can do without. The ‘ethical’ adver- 
tising referred to below is that advertising which is limited to the medical 
profession only. 

As an Institute of Export Guide so succinctly states: 

Any exporter should decide by preliminary research work whether a market 


is worthy of his attention. If it is not he should leave it severely alone. Equally, 
if the exporter is not prepared to spend the time and money on proper research, 


then he should leave the market alone. 

The disposal of energy and money in premarketing research is always warranted, 
if not by a beneficial increase in sales, then at least by preventing the exporter’s 
outlay and disillusionment should he desire to penetrate markets where sale 
is evidently not a practical proposition. 

After obtaining a foothold in the market, the pharmaceutical exporter may 
become suspicious that weaknesses in his marketing methods may be detracting 
from his profits. By calling in his market research department to make a survey 
of chemists he could set the exporter’s mind at rest on the following questions: 

1. Are goods sold at display terms being exhibited as the chemist agreed ? 

Over-the-counter sale often represents the bulk of the exporter’s profit, 
and research on this point will save its cost many times over. ‘The exporter 
should not put in his salesmen to investigate this matter, as, of course, 
their job is to sell and ‘not to reason why’. Any dilution of the one task 
that faces the salesman may not benefit sales, the salesman’s state of mind 
or his relations with the chemists he visits. 

2. Are various expensive sales schemes as profitable in the market as they 
appear to be on paper? 

The trend of over-the-counter sales following bonus offers, parcel 
offers, premium offers, couponing, sampling, counter and window displays 
and price or package changes should receive individual analysis. It would 
be necessary for the researcher to witness sales in various chemist’s shops 
to obtain a true and unbiased impression of the effect of the scheme on 
sales to the consumer. 

While any one of the above schemes might be found profitable, research 
might show that the introduction of the scheme coincided with the with- 
drawal of a similar scheme by a competitor. The exporter would therefore 
be saved the possibly expensive conclusion that his own scheme was 
unquestionably the one to employ on future occasions. 
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Does the advertiser’s mailing list give a false picture of the sales potential 
for a product? 

The advertiser, having noted the specialty qualification of the doctor, 
may be limiting his direct mail attack accordingly. By prescription analysis 
the market researcher might find that the doctor had long ceased to 
specialize in any one field and was a profitable target for advertising on 
a wider range of products. This indeed is often the case in under-doctored 
overseas markets. 

Is there too much emphasis on promotion to the medical profession and 
too little emphasis on promotion to the trade? 

Whatever the overseas chemists may say about the extent of their 
prescription business, the number of prescriptions they receive in relation 
to their total turnover on pharmaceuticals will inform the researcher of 
their suitability as a target for advertising. In any case, to advertise to the 
chemist in certain overseas markets is tantamount to advertising to the 
doctor, either because the doctor has a profit-sharing agreement with the 
chemist, or because the doctor’s rooms are above the chemist’s shop. 
It is only through the researcher’s examination of prescriptions that an 
exporter can confirm the extent of a chemist’s influence on sales of ethical 
products. 

Is prestige being lost by not exhibiting at local trade exhibitions in a 
suitable manner? 

For instance, The Times Review of Industry stated that at the Vienna 
Trade Fair of 1954 many British exhibitors were without samples or even 
literature in German. Not only did German exhibitors possess these, but 
also lists indicating prices in Austrian schillings. It is market research’s 
task to find out from a chemist survey whether it would be profitable to 
set an example by ‘showing the flag’ for British pharmaceuticals at trade 
exhibitions in overseas markets. If so, the survey should determine the 
exhibitor’s full needs in the way of advertising and display material. 


Again, by calling in his market research department to conduct a survey of 


doctors, the exporter can cut his costs by investigating the following suspected 
weaknesses : 
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1. Is the broadcasting of medical samples by direct mail a useless advertising 


medium ? 


The exporter may know that at home and even in certain oversees markets 
sample broadcasts are an accepted and profitable form of direct mail. 
But experience of the Eastern mentality in impecunious markets may lead 
him to suspect that the samples mailed are either pilfered before delivery 
or sold by the doctor. Market investigation at local post offices or among 
doctors’ patients over a suitably representative area should satisfactorily 
resolve this question. Sample broadcasting is, of course, the most expensive 
weapon in the direct mail armoury, and the saving brought about by 


curbing its abuse would be worth many times the total cost of the 
researcher’s overseas survey. 
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2. Are the overseas doctors too set in their ways to adopt a new product and 

method of treatment that has been introduced? 

Information may be available to enable division of the local medical 
register by age groups. Such a division may well suggest the measure of 
local adaptability to new methods and products. The researcher could 
profitably find out this information, as well as ascertaining whether the 
new product would be more convenient and profitable for the doctor to 
use than former treatments. Needless to say, the new product and method 
of treatment should be no more expensive to the patient than former pro- 
ducts and treatments, and they should also possess an undiminished 
‘magical’ appeal to the patient. 

3- Is national radio advertising harming sales by offending doctors in nearby 

markets where the product is ethically advertised? 

If a product is not nationally advertised on a world-wide basis, a skilfully 
conducted survey of doctors’ listening habits in those ethical markets 
within transmission range would aid the advertiser in his decision whether 
or not to continue with a campaign. An example of the reach of radio 
advertising is the clear reception of Radio Ceylon in Singapore and British 
East Africa simultaneously. 

4. Is the structure of the copy appeal based on inappropriate indications or 

statistics ? 

The advertiser would be misguided to promote a product for the 
alleviation of common cold symptoms in certain South American markets 
just as he would be wrong to stress the value of a treatment for chilblains 
in Canada. Equally, he would be making a costly mistake by using out-of- 
date or inappropriate statistics. For instance, use might be made of the 
1945 estimate that the average life expectation in one particular country 
was 36 years. This figure almost certainly included the very high infant 
mortality rate prevalent in the market in question. If this rate was excluded, 
the life expectation figure might be as high as fifty years, thus revealing 
a market for other products. Similarly, a correct interpretation of more 
up-to-date figures might show a life expectancy of 55 years for a large 
proportion of the population. 

Possibly the exporter may suspect that his price is unsuitable for hospitals. 
Market research could determine the current hospital-price structure of com- 
petitive products and the most competitive price to quote to hospitals as a result 
of calling on a representative sample of hospital pharmacists. This is especially 
important in a market such as Kuwait, where medical purchasing is centralized 
in the hospital. 

Rewarding research can be conducted to aid the exporter in deciding on the 
number and type of representatives to use in a given territory. This research 
would also suggest the number of representatives necessary to cover all chemists 
as apart from all doctors. A common mistake of the exporter is not to fix the 
limits of the representative's territory in the light of local knowledge. Obviously 
the representative calling on doctors in Australia cannot hope to see as many 
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doctors each day in country districts as he saw in England, because of the distances 
involved. The researcher would have to find out the colour, class, creed 
and number of the men employed to visit local doctors and chemists by other 
companies. He would also try to ascertain the frequency and distribution of their 
calls. 

A task that can prove most lucrative to the exporter is to investigate any 
suspected shortage of points of sale. The fear of the pharmaceutical exporter, 
that if he extends his range of consumer outlets he will offend his existing 
outlets, is often groundless. The correct decision on this point should be goy- 
erned by consideration of local legislation affecting sale of the drug in question 
and knowledge of local consumer purchasing habits. 

Market research can also give the advertiser a lead on how to make the most 
profit out of a given advertising appropriation. The case for national advertising 
is often made for very large markets such as Nigeria, where the ratio of registered 
medical practitioners to population is estimated to be of the order of 1:79,000. 
The ratio of registered chemists to total population is estimated to be 1 :190,000. 
In parts of Nigeria the rigours of the patient’s journey to reach the doctor or 
chemist are often very great. In addition, most doctors report that the population 
is almost entirely indifferent, by European standards, to its state of ill-health. 
It seems profitable to inform the Nigerian patient about his state of ill-health 
by national advertising. Advertisements would point out the availability of the 
product at the local market place. 

Market research would investigate the various ways in which stocks can be 
most speedily distributed to these remcte market places. Research would also 
investigate the best ways to spread the national advertising story. 

The services offered by Nielsen’s Drug Index in overseas markets are interesting. 
This Index determines, from the stock reports of a very large sample of local 
trade outlets, the increase or decrease in turnover of any one product in a given 
market, relative to the increase or decrease in size of the market. 

Obviously the exporter who discovered his sales not increasing in an increasing 
market would wish to find the reason. Market research, through its contacts with 
the local trade or through its own laboratory shops, could not only estimate the 
volume of increase in size of the market, but also bring to light the reasons for 
the lack of increase in sales of the exporter’s product. 

Another of the more creative duties of market research activity should be the 
publication and dissemination of news on all markets relative to the affairs of the 
company and the industry. Such news bulletins would include a list of trade- 
mark applications lodged in the principal trading countries of the world. For 
instance, it has happened that a trade-mark application noted in an American 
publication has materialized as the most formidable competitor in the South 
African market a month or so later. Knowledge of new trade-mark applications 
overseas may provide an invaluable early warning to the manufacturer at home 
to cease his own expenditure on a similar idea. 

New competitive information should be distributed in the above-mentioned 
news bulletins. It has been possible to forecast the price of the smaller pack of 
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a competitive product from knowledge of the prices of the larger packs and 
application of the price differential between the small and the large packs of the 
product sold in the neighbouring markets. This most significant deduction was 
made as the result of reading a news bulletin. The price of a forthcoming product 
was duly adjusted to meet the competitor. 

The pharmaceutical market researcher should not be afraid to use ideas gleaned 
from other commodity markets. For instance, much of the irternational success 
of the Volkswagen car is attributed to the sales technique adopted. The scores 
of ‘salesman consultants’ sent out by the Volkswagen organization are equipped 
with manuals in which the human race is divided into 41 basic types likely to 
be met by the car salesman. These manuals explain with high German serious- 
ness and detailed illustrations how best to break down the sales resistance of 
each category.* A manual in which the medical profession is similarly classified 
from the point of view of the medical representative would be an aid to profit in 
all markets. 

As regards the new uses for an existing product that may be learnt from the 
thorough exploitation of research, the iristance of the very great development of 
Dennison’s, the crépe paper manufacturers, is a classic. It has been said of this 
firm that where ten uses were known for one of their products, their research 
staffs have found out ninety others.‘ 

The 15 distinct uses to which an antiseptic was put by housewives in an 
overseas market* is an example, from the pharmaceutical field, of the information 
consumer research can give the advertiser for possible development into copy. 
Research should also guide new product development into profitable paths. For 
instance, a current phenomenon in the British ointment market is the flush 
that follows application of a histamine rubefacient to a white skin. No doubt 
the company that can market a rubefacient that will bring up a mark on a black 
skin will make a tremendous profit. 

A close check of the stock levels held at points of sale overseas is an essential 
task for research, particularly where a new product has made inroads on a keenly 
competitive overseas market. It might be recommended that in order to maintain 
continuity of supply the exporter should deliver packed stock straight from the 
docks into the chemists’ shops. 

The cost of making field surveys overseas has greatly limited the opportunities 
of the British exporter to employ his own market researcher. The exporter may 
well refer such problems as arise to his agent in the market, to his overseas area- 
manager, or to a British market research agency with offices both in London 
and the market in question. All of these methods might be cheaper than for the 
exporter to send his own research operative overseas. F. ‘T. Clark has described® 
how the cost of a market and consumer research survey of the chemist trade in 
South Africa can be halved by joint sponsorship. 

It is suggested that vigorous publicity should be made as regards the value and 
economy of conducting export market surveys on such a collective basis. This 
publicity should be directed at the members of the Association of the British 
Pharmaceutical Industry and the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers. 
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The British Productivity Council might be invited to assist in the organization 


of survey groups within the Associations. 


An indication has been given of the fascinating tasks facing export market 
research in both the direct and indirect interests of profitability. The words of 
Redmayne and Weeks’ still ring true to-day. They stated that ‘this work cries 
out to be done; if it were properly undertaken and supported it would go far 


towards a revival in British Export Trade’. 
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APPENDIX B 
THE TASKS OF MARKET RESEARCH IN HELPING TOWARDS PROFITABLE EXPORT MARKETING 
Location 

marketing tasks. 

Determining \ue prospects of success in marketing a product against established 

competitors or in breaking new ground.8 Home and overseas. 
Ensuring that the goods, the prices, the delivery terms, the terms of sale and the 

advertising plans are appropriate for the local traders and consumers ; in addition 

that they will meet the requirements of local legislation. ; Home and overseas 
Estimating the extent of profit, either immediately or later, which is likely to arise 

from any new venture on the part of the exporter and advertiser, Home and overseas 
marketing tasks. 

Detecting marketing strong points and weaknesses and evaluating efforts made to Home, possibly 
correct the weaknesses. overseas later. 
Bringing out the causes of increase or decrease of turnover. Home. 
Publishing and disseminating news on all markets relative to the affairs of the 

company or industry. Home. 
Publishing and disseminating studies on special subjects covering the company’s 
world-wide interests. Home 
Finding out new uses for existing products and guiding new product development 

into the most profitable paths. Overseas 
Checking stocks held at points of sale and ensuring that no stock is carried as the sa 
result of international diversion contrary to the company’s intentions. Overseas 
Conducting market surveys to investigate the possibility of substitution or " 
imitation of the company’s products. Overseas 
Determining the extent of gains or losses in consumer or trade goodwill. Overseas 
Evaluating the profitability of trade marks and devices in overseas markets. Overseas. 
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APPENDIX A 
EXPORT VALUE (f000,000) OF UNITED KINGDOM MANUFACTURED GOODS BY CLASS 
1952 1953 1954 
Machiaery other than electric... sin (1) 397 (1) 410 
Road vehicles and aircraft we 313 (2) 290 (2) 307 
Electric machinery apparatus and appliances ... i me ms an 181 (3) 172 (3) 170 
Chemicals (excluding medicinal and pharmaceutical products) a4 a) (4) 147 (6) 135 
Manufactures of metals... — (5) 146 (4) 147 
Cotton yarns and woven fabrics (7) 117 (7) 112 
Miscellaneous textile manufactures ee 88 (9) 82 (8) 89 
Woollen and worsted yarns and woven fabrics ; . ns a 82 (8) 87 (9) 83 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles ; 65 (10) 62 (10) 67 
Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral manufactures 62 (12) 56 (11) 59 
Non-ferrous base metals ... ate 52 (11) 61 (12) 56 
Clothing, footwear, travel goods and handbags... se ve oul aa 45 (13) 47 (14) 45 
Rubber manufactures bis 38 (18) 29 (19) 32 
Railway vehicles... = 37 (14) 42 (15) 44 
Ships and boats one ia 36 (15) 40 (13) 50 
Synthetic fibre yarns and woven fabrics iis a ued iad wk 35 (16) 39 (16) 40 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof a ae ~~ oe 34 (18) 29 (18) 33 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 32 (17) 30 (17) 34 
Sanitary plumbing, heating and lighting fixtures and fittings ; buildings, 
prefabricated ; furriture ‘ = 27 (20) 22 (2x) 22 

Scientific instruments ; photographic and optical goods ; watches and clocks 26 (19) 27 (20) 31 
Silver, platinum and jewellery... 23 (21) 18 (23) 14 
Leather, leather manufactures and dressed furs ie ae aie ve 17 (22) 17 (22) 17 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding furniture)... bs 2 (23) 2 (24) 2 


Source. Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom. 


N.B. The division ‘ Manufactured Goods’ excludes ‘ Foods, Beverages and Tobacco’ and ‘ Mineral Fuels and 


Lubricants.’ 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING SERVICE 


One of the great difficulties encountered by those who undertake research into or 
write about the art of other countries is the obtaining of good illustrative material. 
It is thought therefore that it may be helpful to draw attention to a service offered 
by an institution in Vienna, which can undertake to search for and photograph all 
original material, such as manuscripts, chronicles, books, sheet music, paintings 
and so on, contained in Austrian libraries, museums, archives and _ scientific 
institutions, and supply photographic negatives (16 and 35 millimetre) of prints. 
Translation of titles, and filing of the material, is also undertaken. 

It is understood that the exchange control regulations permit individuals in this 
country to pay for such a service, but application must be made in each case to a bank. 

Fellows interested in this service should write to H. Aschert-G. P. Gawdunyk, 
42 Buchleitengasse, Vienna 18, Austria, for details. 


PREMIUMS FOR TECHNICAL WRITING 


The Radio Industry Council is again offering up to six premiums of 25 guineas 
for technical articles, likely to enhance the reputation of Great Britain in radio, 
television and electronics. The articles must have been published this year in Journals 
on sale to the general public, either directly, or by subscription, and be by authors 
whose main source of income is not from writing. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Radio Industry Council, 59 Russell Square, W.C.1, to whom 
entries should be sent by the end of the year. 


OBITUARY 


COLONEL N. T. BELAIEW, C.B. 


We record with regret the death, in Paris on 6th November, of Nicholas T, 
Belaiew, C.B. 

Colonel Belaiew, the Society's Corresponding Member in Paris since 1917, was 
a most distinguished metallurgist, and was one of those who contributed most 
to the development of scientific and technical contacts between France and this 
country. He took part in discussions at meetings of the Society on several occasions, 
and contributed at times to the Journal. Before his appointment as Honorary 
Corresponding Member, he was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1917. 


MR. E. H. FORD 


We record with regret the death at the age of 71, at Coventry on 14th November, 
of Ernest Hone Ford, O.B.E. 

Educated at Birmingham Technical College and London University, Mr. Ford 
was from 1924 to 1949 City Engineer of Coventry. In 1950 he was appointed chairman 
of the Coventry Cathedral Reconstruction Committee. He was made an O.B.E. 
for his wartime service in providing Coventry with air-raid shelters. 

Mr. Ford was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1937. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FIRE-FIGHTING IN SHIPS 
From ALAN V. SUGDEN, LONGMYND, ALDERLEY EDGE, NR. MANCHESTER. 

Having read the essay on ‘Fire-fighting in Ships’ with much interest and having 
sailed five of the ‘seven seas’ in my time, I venture to suggest that a considerable 
saving in the risk arising from the honey-comb construction of cabin accommodation 
could be secured if a fire-resisting paint, such as was obtainable during the war, 
were introduced in place of the high-gloss highly inflammable paint used hitherto. 
If a higher price for paint resulted this would be offset by a reduction in the risk. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


MODERN PUBLICITY SILVER JUBILEE, 1955-1956. Edited by Frank A. Mercer, The Studio 
Publications, 1955. 355 

The Silver Jubilee issue of Modern Publicity makes its appearance in 1955, a year 
which has witnessed two major exhibitions of advertising art: an international one— 
Art and Advertising in the World—organized by AGI (Alliance Graphique 
Internationale) and held in April in the Pavillon de Marsan of the Louvre, Paris, 
and a national one—Art in British Advertising—organized by the Advertising 
Creative Circle and sponsored by The Times, which opened in November at the 
RBA Galleries, London. It is possible, therefore, to make a comparison between the 
temporary and the permanent as Modern Publicity is, as it were, an established annual 
circulating exhibition on its own. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of an annual is a great occasion, signifying that it 
has gained both standing and tradition: it also offers a great opportunity to editor and 
publisher, placing both under an obligation to the reader. 

In the Editor’s Foreword to this twenty-fifth volume, reference is made to the 
fact that the idea of Modern Publicity originally sprang from a Special Number of 
The Studio—Posters and Their Designers, by Sydney R. Jones. This remarkable pub- 
lication was brought out in 1924. In an 11-page summing up of the pcsition of the 
day, it was stated that pictorial publicity had emerged from the experimental stage 
to become an established and importanr factor of both commerce and art, and that 
a new school of designers had arisen—a school of men and women who, qualified by 
ability and vision, were devoting their talents to the definite requirements of advertisers. 

Modern Publicity started as an annual of the monthly originally called Commercial 
Art which later, through the metamorphosis of Commercial Art and Industry, became 
what is known to us to-day as Art and Industry. No doubt at the time the title of 
Modern Publicity corresponded with the contents. Publicity was then mainly a pictorial 
rendering of posters, advertisements, packaging and showcards, without the com- 
plexities of our time. The title, which has not changed, and publicity, which has, 
seem to have moved in two different directions. Between the age of Fred Walker's 
poster for Wilkie Collins’ The Woman in White at the Olympia Theatre (1871) or 
indeed between Leon V. Solon’s striking poster for The Studio in the ‘nineties and 
Sydney R. Jones’ summing up of 1924, poster art moved from the painter's art into 
the era of publicity in its own right. In turn, between the publication of Sydney R. 
Jones’ volume and the Silver Jubilee of Modern Publicity, publicity has moved 
from the realm of pictorial art into the arena of high-pressure industry and salesman- 
ship with market research, mass observation, psychology and sponsored television. 
Thus the editor of a publicity annual must make his selection out of an ever- 
increasing output. Should his choice be qualitative or quantitative? Should he set 
himself up as an arbiter of artistic taste and standards or should he step back and 
give a faithful picture of what is happening in the world of advertising art year by 
year? In the first place, the annual may show the best solutions of advertising problems 
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as seen through the editor’s eyes; in the second, the pressure of an expanding universe 
may compel him to increase the number of reproductions year by year. The first 
course of action involves great responsibility and is a highly unpopular task. It does 
not show what the average standard of advertising really is, but what it can be at its 
best, and at its best it can influence advertising for the better. The second course— 
the endeavour to give an unbiased picture of the actual state of advertising in any 
given year—is an equal distortion, for no responsible editor will reproduce advertising 
at its lowest level ; he will set himself a limiting line somewhere half way down the scale. 
Modern Publicity to-day presents what may be defined as the highbrow average of 
pictorial advertising art all over the world. On this level, the inclusion of the work 
of leading artists is not necessarily highly complimentary to artist or advertiser, nor 
is it possible for the advertiser to gain a complete picture of the variety of taste in 
advertising in all the countries represented. The Silver Jubilee issue of Modern 
Publicity marks no departure from its original conception: it has always been and still 
is a roll-call of pictorial advertising, having only moved from the selective to the 
informative. Publicity, however, is more than pictorial art in advertising alone. It is 
a co-ordination of the various elements of publicity which, given editorial and artistic 
competence, can turn the final product into a piece of advertising art. This is almost 
axiomatic and was expressed by Roger Fry when he wrote as far back as 1920: 
‘I think we are all agreed that we mean by significant form something other than 
agreeable arrangements of form, harmonious patterns and the like. We feel that 
a work which possesses it is like the outcome of an endeavour to express an idea 

rather to create a pleasing object’. 
CHARLES ROSNER 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 18355 
VOLUME IV. 23rd November, 1855 
From the inaugural address by the Chairman of Council, Dr. James Boote, F.R.S. 


[The first of the Society’s Examinations was held in June, 1856.} 

It is somewhat remarkable that such very dissimilar inquiries as, how may vacancies 
in the Civil Service be most efficiently supplied, and how may the State best promote 
the advancement of National Education, should have led two sets of independent 
thinkers to one and the same conclusion, that to make competitive examination the 
test of. fitness for public employment, is not only the best way of supplying the 
wants of the public service, but the most effectual method that can be devised for 
the promotion and development of the education of the people. It is satisfactory to 
observe the rapid progress the question has made within the last few years. Not only 
is the system of testing proficiency by means of examination in operation at all our 
Universities, where long experience has tested its advantages, and on the largest scale, 
but within the last two years the patronage of the Directors of the East India Company 
has been appropriated by the legislature to reward successful industry and talent as 
tested by means of competitive examinations. In the same way very recently the 
War Department has thrown open to public competition appointments in the 
Engineers and Artillery. The Admiralty have just now followed this example in the 
establishment of a more efficient system of examination for cadets previous to their 
admission into the Navy. Earl Granville, as Lord President of the Council, and 
head of the Educational Department of the State, has inaugurated the same system, 
by admitting candidates to compete for clerkships in the Privy Council Office, on 
the conditions laid down in Mr. Chester’s letter to the managers of the Wandsworth 
Trade School. Examination is once more revived in the Inns of Court. There is thus 
a general awakening of the public mind to the importance of having ‘the right men 
in the right places’. The present system is too costly, the nation cannot afford it. 
Inefficient services are dear at any cost. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1955-56 


Ex officio members are indicated thus (*) 
Distinctions after a name which appears more than once are not repeated 


FINANCE AND GENERAL PURPOSES COMMITTEE 


R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Sir Harry Lindsay, K.C.I.E., C.B.E. 
(Chairman) Lord Nathan, P.C., T.D., D.L., J.P., F.S.A, 


Sir Alfred Bossom, Bart, F.R.I.B.A., M.P. The Earl of Radnor, K.C.V.O. 
Sir Edward Crowe, K.C.M.G. E. Munro Runtz, F.R.I.C.S. 
P. A. Le Neve Foster Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke, K.B.E., 
Sir Ernest Goodale, C.B.E., M,C. C.M.G., M.C., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The Earl of Halsbury, Sir John Simonsen, D.Sc., 

F.R.I.C., F.Inst.P. F.R.I.C., F.R.S. 

PAPERS AND MEDALS COMMITTEE 

Dr. R. W. Holland (Chairman) A. C. Hartley, C.B.E., B.Sc., 
F. H. Andrews, O.B.E. F.C.G.I., M.I.C.E. 
Sir Alfred Bossom Sir Harry Lindsay 
Sir Edward Crowe The Earl of Radnor 
Robin Darwin, C.B.E., Hon.A.R.C.A. A. R. N. Roberts 
P. A. Le Neve Foster E. Munro Runtz 
John Gloag, Hon.A.R.I.B.A. Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke 
Sir Ernest Goodale Sir John Simonsen 
The Earl of Halsbury Professor L. Dudley Stamp, C.B.E., D.Lit., D.Sc. 


Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. 
COMMONWEALTH SECTION COMMITTEE 


Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke (Chairman) Dr. R. W. Holland 
Sir John Woodhead, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.1. A. H. Joyce, C.I.E., C.B.E. 

(Vice-Chairman) Lord Latham, J.P. 
F. H. Andrews Sir Harry Lindsay 
L. S. G. Anthony Miss MacGillivray 
Sir William Barton, K.C.I.E., C.S.1. Roy Macnab 
Sir Alfred Bossom* Sir Alexander Murray, K.C.I.E., C.B.E. 
Sir Frank Brown, C.1.E. S. M. Murshed 
A. T. Campbell Lord Nathan 
S. H. Evans, O.B.E. E. Munro Runtz 
D. J. Finlay S. K. Shastri 
P. A. Le Neve Foster* Sir John Simonsen 
Edwin Haward Sir Thomas Smith, V.D. 


EXAMINATIONS COMMITTEE 
Appointed by the Council : 


Sir Edward Crowe (Chairman) Milner Gray, R.D.I. 
W. Greenhouse Allt, Mus.D. Dr. R. W. Holland 
Sir Alfred Bossom* Lord Latham 
P. A. Le Neve Foster* E. M. Rich, C.B.E., F.C.G.I., B.Sc. 


Sir Griffith Williams, K.B.E., C.B. 
Appointed by Central Education Authorities : 


England (Ministry of Education): C. E. Beevers, C.B.E., H.M.I. 
Northern Ireland (Ministry of Education): J. A. Glen, C. B. E., M.A. 
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Scotland (Scottish Education Department): A. G. Skinner, H.M.I.S. 
Welsh Department (Ministry of Education): Miss Dilys Rees, H.M.I. 


: a Appointed by Local Education Authorities : 
é q L.C.C.: J. Brown, C.B.E., M.C., LL.D., and 
a J. G. C. Jackson, M.A. (Ed.), B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com. 
Aberdeen: R. Logan, B.Sc. 
Birmingham: A. M. B. Rule, M.B.E., M.A., LL.B. 
Bradford: A. Spalding, B.A. 
4 Brighton: W. G. Stone, M.A. 
x Bristol: W. B. Armstrong, M.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com., F.C.L.S. 
Croydon: H. Falkner, M.Sc., A.Inst.P. 
Essex: B. E. Lawrence, M.A., Ph.D. 
Glasgow: T. M. Banks 
Kent: E. W. Woodhead, M.A. 
Leeds: G. Taylor, M.A. 
Liverpool: A. R. Burnett-Hurst, M.Sc. 
Manchester: R. H. Keast, B.A. 
Middlesex: C. E. Gurr, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Nottingham: F. Stephenson, M.A. 
Surrey: R. Beloe, M.A. 
Swansea: L. J. Drew, M.A., M.Ed. 
Association of Education Committees: S. Moffett, M.C., M.A. 
Association of Education Officers: V. H. Hoskin, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Appointed by Association of Governing Bodies and Principals of Technical Institutions : 
Association of Technical Institutions: M. W. Mitchell, B.Com., B.Sc.(Econ.) 


Appointed by Teachers’ Associations: 


Association of Principals of Technical Institutions: D. E. Mumford, M.A. 
Association of Principals of L.C.C. Colleges of Commerce: D. Wilsden, M.A., LL.B. 
Association of Principals of L.C.C. Day Colleges and Junior Commercial and 

Technical Colleges: L. E. Pead 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions: J. H. Harvey, B.Com. 
Continuative Teachers’ Association: W. 'T. Scales 
National Union of Teachers: J. V. A. Long, F.B.S.I., A.I.A.C. 


Appointed by Commercial and Professional Bodies : 


Association of British Chambers of Commerce: J. G. McMeeking, O.B.E., J.P. 
Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants: F. Cameron Osbourn, M.B.E., 
B.A., LL.B. 

British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education: H. Watton Clark, 
M.A., M.Comm. 

British Council: M. R. Snodin 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries: A. Gale Johnson, F.C.LS. 
Clothworkers’ Company: T. Girtin, M.A., Hon.Litt.D. 

Federation of British Industries : W. E. de B. Diamond, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.L.C., F.C.LS. 
Institute of Bankers: H. Eason 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales: G. Freeman, F.C.A. 
Institute of Transport: F. W. Crews, B.A., A.C.1.S. 

National Association for the Advancement of Education for Commerce : 

C. C. E. Brown, F.C.1.S., A.A.C.C.A. 

Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors: C. V. Best, F.S.A.A. 
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Co-opted Members : 
A. J. McIntosh, Ph.D.(Econ.), B.Com., and J. Platt, B.Com. 


INDUSTRIAL ART BURSARIES BOARD 


Sir Ernest Goodale (Chairman) William Johnstone, O.B.E., D.A. 
F. H. Andrews H. P. Juda, O.B.E. 
Sir Alfred Bossom James Laver, C.B.E. 
Cyril Carter J. H. Mellor, M.S.1.A. 
Sir Edward Crowe F. A. Mercer 
Robin Darwin Oswald P. Milne, F.R.1.B.A., J.P. 
Dr. W. E. de B. Diamond M. Gardiner Morris 
E. M. O'R. Dickey, C.B.E., H.M.1. . F. O. R. Plaistow 
C. H. Edwards, F.B.S.I., M.I1.W.M., A.M.I.LA. J. C. Pritchard, M.A. 
R. S. Edwards, Ph.D., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. A. B. Read, R.D.I., F.S.1.A. 
P. A. Le Neve Foster A. R. N. Roberts 
Miss M. France E. Munro Runtz 
John Gloag Sir Gordor Russell, C.B.E., M.C., R.D.I. 
Professor R. Y. Goodden, R.D.I., A.R.1.B.A., F.S.LA. H. V. Shelton 
A. FE. Gray Professor L. Dudley Stamp 
The Earl of Halsbury Sir Stephen Tallents 
Dame Caroline Haslett, D.B.E., Comp.I.E.E., J.P. J. W. Waterer, R.D.I., F.S.1.A. 
J. Douglas Hood William Will, C.B.E. 
Alec B. Hunter, F.S.1.A. Miss Anna Zinkeisen, R.O.1I., R.D.I. 


THOMAS GRAY MEMORIAL TRUST COMMITTEE 


Captain L. G. Garbett, C.B.E., R.N. (Ret.) Lord Latham 
(Chairman) Captain G. C. H. Noakes, R.D., 

Sir Alfred Bossom R.N.R. (Ret.) 
J. A. Edgar, H.M.I. Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Phillips, 
P. A. Le Neve Foster* K.B.E., C.B. 
Sir Stanley Goodall, K.C.B., O.B.E., Captain J. H. Quick, O.B.E. 
M.I.C.E. Sir Harold Saunders, F.C.G.I., B.Sc.(Eng.) 

Dr. R. W. Holland* Captain G. W. Wakeford, M.B.E. 


RDI. JOINT COMMITTEE 
Appointed by the Council : 


Sir Ernest Goodale (Chairman) F. A. Mercer 
Sir Alfred Bossom Sir Gordon Russell 
F. H. Andrews E. Munro Runtz 
Appointed by the Faculty of R.D.1. for 1955: 
Milner Gray (Master) Sir Francis Meynell 
Christian Barman, F.R.I.B.A. E. C. Ottaway, M.I.Mech.E. 
Ernest Race 


SOCIETY’S HOUSE COMMITTEE 


E. Munro Runtz (Chairman) Dr. R. W. Holland* 
Sir Alfred Bossom O. P. Milne 
P. A. Ie Neve Foster* Professor A. E. Richardson, 
John Gloag P.RA., F.R.LB.A. 
Sir Ernest Goodale Miss Anna Zinkeisen, R.O.I., R.D.1. 
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LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

Professor Sir Charles Dodds, M.V.O., Dr. R. W. Holland 

F.R.C.P., F.R.S. (Chairman) Sir William Ogg, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 

F. H. Andrews William Will 

Sir Alfred Bossom* Sir Griffith Williams, K.B.E., C.B. 

P. A. Le Neve Foster* J. G. Wilson, C.B.E. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

O. P. Milne (Chairman) P. A. Le Neve Foster* 

Dr. W. Greenhouse Allt Dr. R. W. Holland 

Sir Alfred Bossom* E. Munro Runtz 

Sir Frank Brown William Will Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke 
FOURNAL COMMITTEE 

F. A. Mercer (Chairman) P. A. Le Neve Foster 

Sir Alfred Bossom* Dr. R. W. Holland Milner Gray 
TRUST FUNDS BOARD 

Sir Ernest Goodale (Chairman) Dr. R. W. Holland* 

Sir Alfred Bossom* Lord Nathan 

P. A. Le Neve Foster* E. Munro Runtz 

SPECIA! ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 

A. R. N. Roberts (Chairman) A. C. Hartley 

Milner Gray F. A. Mercer 

The Earl of Halsbury Professor Dudley Stamp Sir Harold Saunders 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SOCIETY 
The following are the present representatives of the Society upon 
the Governing Bodies and Committees of other organizations : 
City and Guilds of London Institute (Council): Dr. R. W. Holland 
City and Guilds of London Institute (Art School Committee): Sir Stephen Tallents 
R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education: Sir Alfred Bossom 
Architects’ Registration Council Board of Architectural Education: Oswald P. Milne 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England: A. R. N. Roberts 
Chadwick Trust (Trustees): E. M. Rich 
London Society (Council): Professor A. E. Richardson 
Soane Museum (Trustees): Professor A. E. Richardson 


Thomas a Becket Cottages, West Tarring (Committee of Management): 
Oliver Law, F.R.1.B.A. 


National Film Library of the British Film Institute (Management Committee): 
E. W. M. Heddle, M.C., M.A., B.Sc. 


Henry Edward Armstrong Trustee: E. M. Rich 
Exhibitions Advisory Committee of the Board of Trade: Sir Ernest Goodale 


Science and Industry Committee: Sir Ernest Goodale, A. C. Hartley, 
A. R. N. Roberts, Sir John Simonsen, the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary 


Associated Examining Board of the General Certificate of Education: 
Dr. R. W. Holland, and the Examinations Officer 
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Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS 


mon. 28 nov. Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
W.7. 5.45 p.m. P. G. Harris: The Man om the 
Spot : Seychelles. 
Royal College of Art, at the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5 p.m. Prof. 
Basil Ward : W. R. Lethaby and his times. 


TUES. 29 Nov. Manchester Geographical Society, 16 St. 
Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester, 3. 6.30 p.m. W. B. 
Fagg : In Search of African Art. 

Textile Institute, at the Midland Hotel, Bradford. 
7.15 p.m. F. Happey: Experiences in Australia. 


weED. 30 nov. Archewological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Royal, at the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, Burlington House, W.1. 5 p.m. W. F. 
Grimes: The Archeology of Charmy Down, 
Somerset. 
Chemical Engineers, Institution of, at the Reynolds 
Hall, College of Technology, Manchester. 7 p.m. 
L. Cohen: Combustion in particular systems. 
Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
6.15 p.m. Arthur Lane: Italian Maiolica.. 


THURS. 1 pec. Anthropological Institute, Royal, 
21 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. T. Lupton : 
Social Factors Influencing Factory Output. 

Chemical Society, at the Royal Institution, Albemarle 
Street, W.1. 7.30 p.m. Dr. E. W. R. Steacie: 
Reactions of Radicals in Gaseous Systems. 

Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place. 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. Lt.-Cdr. F. J. Spearman, 
J. J. Gait, A. V. Hemingway and R. W. Hynes: 
TRIDAC—A Large Analogue Computing Machine. 

Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 

p.m. Dr. D. A. McDonald and Douglas Fisher : 
Streamline flow in Veins. 


Prt. 2 pec. Mechanical Engineers, Institution of’ 
1 Birdcage Walk, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. J. G. Frith: 
Hydraulic Accumulators in Heavy Industry. 


sat. 3 pec. Horniman Museum, London Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E.23. 3.30 p.m. E. M. Mendelson: The 
Maya Highlanders of Guatemala. 


mon. 5 pec. Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. Private Generation from the 
Point of View of the User (Discussion). 

Engineers, Society of, at the Geological Society, 
Burlington House, W.1. 5.30 p.m. Laurence 
a : Engineering Developments in the Modern 

ar. 

Geographical Society, Royal, South Kensington, 
S.W.7. 5.30 p.m. Films: Livingstone’s Country. 
Imperial! Institute, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.45 p.m. 

E. G. Shrubbs : The Man on the Spot: Aden. 

Textile Institute, at the Technical College, Hudders- 
field. 7.30 p.m. E. Cotterill : Some aspects of automatic 
weaving. 


TvES. 6 pec. British Architects, Royal Institute of, 
66 Portland Place, W.1. 6 p.m. H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel: Brompton, London’s Art Quarter. 

Chemical Engineers, Institution of, at the Geological 
Society, Burlington House, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 
(1) Prof. E. S. Sellers and D. R. Augood: 
Distillation of liquid hydrogen. (2) J. F. Davidson : 
Transient behaviour of plate distillation columns. 

Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. S. S. Carlisle and G. W. Alderton : 
The Instrumentation of a 14-inch Experimental 
Rolling Mill. 

Incorporated Plant Engineers, at the Royal Society 
of Arts, W.C.2. 7 p.m. A. J. Speakman: Incentive 
Bonuses for Maintenance Workers 

Japan Society of London, at the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.30 p.m. 
Prof. W. M. Ball: Japan and the West: the last 


ten ears. 
Manchester Geographical Society, 16 St. Mary’s 
Parsonage, Manchester, 3. 6.30 p.m. Miss M. 


McLaughlan : Impressions of the U.S.A. 
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Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 1 Birdcage Walk, 
S.W.1. 645 p.m. New Fuel-injection Systems 
(Discussion). 

Textile Institute, at 10 Blackfriars Street, Man- 
chester, 3. 7 p.m. A. Ratcliffe: Warp Knitting 
Versus Weaving. 

WED. 7 pec. Archa@ological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Royal, at the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, Burlington House, W.1. 5 p.m. J. T. 
Raftery : Excavations at Lough Gara, Co. Sligo. 


British Kinematograph Society, at G.B. Theatre, 


Film House, Wardour Street, W.1. 7.15 p.m. 
R. E. Pulman: Handling the new presentation 
Techniques. 


Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. R. S. Webley, H. G. Lubczynski 
and J. A. Lodge : Some Half-ITone Storage Tubes. 

Fuel, Institute of, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. Dr. A 
Parker: Power, Population and Productivity 

Folk-Lore Society, at the University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Dr. Wilfrid Bonser : 
Medical Folklore of Venice and Rome. 

Metals, Institute of, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 
6.30 p.m. Dr. P. L. Smith and Dr. H. M. Rosenberg : 
A Report on the Recent Paris Low-Temperature 
Conference. 

Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
7 p.m. M. O. Dell: Photographic Methods. 

Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7 
6.15 p.m. Iolo Williams: English Caricature 
Drawings. 


THURS. 8 pec. Chadwick Trust, at the Wright-Fleming 
Institute, St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, 
Norfolk Place, W.2. 5 p.m. R. M. B. MacKenna 
Industrial Dermatitis. 

Meteorological Society, Roval, at County Hall, S.F.1 
5.30 p.m. P. J. Meade: Fog and Atmospheri 
Pollution. 

Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
7 p.m. E. E. Loening : Experiments in Photograph 
Sensitivity. 

Textile Institute, at Carpet Trades Ltd., Kidder- 
minster. 7.30 p.m. F. H. Marsh : Recent Developments 
in the Design of Modern Dyeing Machinery with 
special reference to carpet yarn dyeing. 

At the Electricity Showrooms, Union Street, 
Oldham. 7.30 p.m. G. Dakin: The Opening and 
Cleaning of Cotton. 

At the Municipal Technical College, Blackburn 
7.15 p.m. G. H. Jolly : The Effectiveness or otherwise 
of Redeployment in the Industry. 


FRI. 9 pec. Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 
1 Birdcage Walk, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. (1) D. | 
Galloway : Some Experiments on the Deflexions and 
Vibrations of Drilling Machines. (2) S. A. Tobias 
and W. Fishwick : The Vibrations of Radial Drilling 
Machines Under Test and Working Conditions. 

Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
7 p.m. A. Arthur Englander: The Production of 
Foreign Documentary Films with the B.B.C. 


saT. 10 pec. Horniman Museum, London Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E.23. 3.30 p.m. W. F. Grimes : The Sctence 
of Archeology. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


NOW UNTIL suUN. 18 pEc. The Tate Gallery, Millbank 
S.W.1. A retrospective Exhibition : Stanley Spencer 


MON. 28 NOV. UNTIL sUN. 4 pec. Imperial Institute 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 12.30 pm., 1.15 p.m 
and 3 p.m. Weekdays, 3 p.m, and 4 p.m. Saturdays 
3 p.m., 4 p.m. and 5 p.m. Sundays. Films : A/rica 
(No. 6)—South and East Africa ; Gwelo—Souther 
Rhodesia ; Timber-r-r—Canada. 


wep. 30 nov. Horniman Museum, London Road, S.! 
7.45 p.m. Concert: Wood-wind Music of the lat 
19th and 20th Centuries. 
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LIBRARY ADDITIONS 
EXHIBITIONS 

THE EXHIBITION OF ART-INDUSTRY IN PARIS, 1855. London, Virtue: Paris, 
Stassin & Xavier, 1855. 

SANDHURST, PHILLIP T. The great centennial exhibition critically described and 
illustrated. Philadelphia & Chicago, P. W. Zeigler, 1876. 

NORTH-EAST COAST EXHIBITION. Catalogue palace of arts, May-October, 1929: 
(North-East coast exhibition), [Newcastle-upon-Tyne, North-East coast exhibition, 
1929?]. 

SWADESHI DIRECTORY. Swadeshi directory, Poona industrial exhibition, Poona. 


Poona, Lord Reay industrial museum, 1935-36. Presented by Lord Reay Industrial 
Museum. 


ANNUAL REPORTS AND PERIODICALS 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION. Report on grants made during the ten years, April, 1943 
to March, 1953. Oxford, O.U.P., 1954. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


CHAMBERS, EPHRAIM. Cyclopedia or an universal dictionary of arts and sciences, 
containing an explication of the terms and an account of the things signified 


4 thereby in the several arts, both liberal and mechanical, and the several sciences, 

£ human and divine . . . the seventh edition, corrected and amended, London, 
W. Innys .. ., 1751. 

3 CHAMBERS, EPHRAIM. A supplement to Mr. Chambers’ cyclopzedia or universal 

4 dictionary of arts and sciences. London, W. Innys . . ., 1753. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS. Lending library catalogue. 
19th edition. London, Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 1955. 
Presented by the author. 


LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS AND SOCIETIES 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. The cleaning and 
restoration of museum exhibits, report [and second and third reports] upon 
investigations conducted at the British museum. London, H.M.S.O., 1921-26. 
Bequest of Noél Heaton. 

READING, University. Museum of English rural life, report, 1951-54. Reading, 
University of Reading, 1955. 


ENGINEERING, TRADE AND INDUSTRY f 


GARDNER, J. STARKIF. Ironwork, Part I, from the earliest times to the end of the 
medizval period (3rd edition). London, H.M.S.O. for the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, 1914. 

HAYWARDS, LTD. Years of reflection, 1783-1953, the story of Haywards of the 
Borough. London, Harley publishing company, 1953. Presented by the firm. 

INTERNATIONAL CARGO HANDLING CO-ORDINATION ASSOCIATION. General technical 
conference, Naples, 1954. Progress in cargo handling: papers read at the general 
technical conference on the international cargo handling co-ordination association, 
Naples, 1954. London, Iliffe, 1955. 

LONDON. Metropolitan Water Board—London’s water supply, 1903-1953: a review 
of the work of the Metropolitan Water Board. London, Staples press, {1953}. 
Presented by L. J. Flowerdew. 

MADDAN, MARTIN. Profitable export marketing; with an appendix of world 
information and research sources by Peter Vigart. London, Newman Neame, 
1955. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. Caoutchouc and gutta percha. 
London, Society for promoting christian knowledge, 1852. 

WOODSON, Wesley E. Human engineering guide for equipment designers. 

Berkeley, Calif., California U.P. ; London, Cambridge U.P., 1954. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ART AND DESIGN 


ACKERMAN, PHYLLIS. Wallpaper: its history, design and use. London, Walter 
Heinemann, 1923. 

BASTIEN, ALFRED, Ed. Lettering alphabets for draughtsmen, advertisement 
designers, architects, artists, and all craftsmen in letters. 7th revised ed. arranged 
in the new classification. West Drayton (Middx.), Bastien, 1954. Presented by 
the author. 

BURGOYNE, PHILIP ARTHUR. Cursive handwriting: its history, practice and applica- 
tion. Leicester, Dryad press, 1955. 

BRISBANE, JOHN. ‘The anatomy of painting: or a short and easy introduction to 
anatomy: being a new edition, on a small scale, of six tables of Albinus, with 
their linear figures: also, a new translation of Albinus’s history of that work, 
and of his index to the six tables: to which are added the anatomy of Celsus 
with notes, and the physiology of Cicero: with an introduction, giving a short 
view of picturesque anatomy. London, printed by George Scott . . ., 1769. 
Presented by Miss E. Nichols. 

CARTER, HARRY G. Letter design and typecutting, reprinted from the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, October, 1954. Bristol, School of printing, College 
of technology, 1955. Presented by the publisher. 

ENTWISLE, ERIC ARTHUR. The book of wallpaper: a history and an appreciation. 
London, Barker, 1954. 

HAYWARD, CHARLES H. English rooms and their decoration at a glance, a simple 
review in pictures of English rooms and their decoration from the eleventh to 
the eighteenth centuries, Volume 1, 1066-1620. London, Architectural press, 
1925. Presented by Rev. S. Gordon Dickens. 

KNIGHT’S ornamental designs; a self-explanatory manual, with a treatise on orna- 
mental art by William Bell Scott. London, Thomas C. Jack, [185 ?}. 

LIMNER, LUKE pseud. Suggestions in design, including original compositions in all 
styles, with descriptive notes, for the use of artists and art-workmen; containing 
nearly six hundred hints for workers and art-workmen; containing nearly six 
hundred hints for workers in metal, wood, ivory, glass and leather; the potter, 
weaver, printer in colours, engraver, decorator, etc., etc., etc. London, David 
Bogie, 1853. 

PUGIN, AUGUSTUS WELBY NORTHMOREF. Gothic furniture in the style of the fifteenth 
century. London, Ackermann, 1835. 

CHENEY, SHELDON: The new world architecture. London, Longmans Green, 
1930. Presented by Rev. S. Gordon Dickens. 

LOUKOMSKI, GEORGE. Charles Cameron, 1740-1812, an illustrated monograph 
on his life and work in Russia; particularly at Tsarskoe Selo and Pavlovsk; in 


architecture, interior decoration, furniture design and landscape gardening. 
London, Nicholson & Watson, 1943. 


NAIRN, IAN. Outrage . . . a reprint of the June, 1955, special number of the 
Architectural Review. . . . London, Architectural press, 1955. 

SEWTER, ALBERT CHARLES. A lecture on the relationship between painting and 
architecture in Renaissance and modern times, delivered to the Manchester 
Society of Architects, 13th February, 1951. London, Tiranti, 1952. 

WHITTICK, ARNOLD. European architecture in the twentieth century. Vol. 2, part 3: 
The era of functionalism, 1924-1933. London, Crosby Lockwood, 1953. 
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